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all Yeotchmen i in general, 
paid more than common attention to the 
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A Member of Parliament, 6. 


Dian Stn, | 


VER fince the promotion. of the Earl * 
*, Bute to the head of the Treaſury, 1 believe 
„ a8 well as myſelf, have 


litical attack that has been made upon the mini- 
walleled manner of this attack, that 

jon uſion of the meaneſt and moſt opprobrious 
urrility, with which it has been accompanied, 3 


and, above all, the favourable reception which 


even the worſt of it has met with, muſt certain- 


ly give every ſenſible Scotchman ſome uneaſineſs 


and concern. Every man acquainted with the 
human heart will eaſily conceive, that by leading 


the paſſions in any one particular courſe, they 
will contract ſo obſtinate a bent, that all attempts 


to bring them back to their proper and natural 
ehannel will * vain ab fruitleſs, What arts 


have . 


4 2 
have "MA uſed to inflame the OY of the Enz 


gliſh againſt their fellow ſubjects; what infamopg 


and unfounded aſſertions have been alledged a- 


gainſt the miniſter; and what vollies of filth 
Fave. ( unprovoked) been diſcharged upon ery 

let England and all Churchmen | bluſh to hear 

Strange! that from the church, faction ſhould al- 


ways dra its moſt daring eniſſaries ; that the 


meaneſt of all human beings, the t tool of a diſap- 


pointed party, ſhould ſtill be a member of the 


church, and that ſuch are, in general, more inve- 


terate, unjuſt, revengeful, and dangerous, oy 


as more obſequious to their employers, than a- 
ny other hirelings engaged in the ſame cauſe. 
England had long complained of the enor- 


mobs load of taxes under which the groancd,and 
_ wiſhed in vain for a Prince and Miniſter of equal 
virtue and economy 3 J 4 prince and Miniſter 


hearty in the ſame good cahſe, who would uſe 

every endeavour to caſe the nation of! its burden, 

and yet promote its real glory ah advantage. 

That ſuch is our Royal Sovereign the ſons of 
| faction believe, or pretend to believe; and ſuc 


was the late Miniſter his friends have always 


maintained; nor has faction produced one in- 
ſtance that, in the leaſt,  lmpeaches his honour. or 
virtues. "The: very manner in which the attack 
F has been carried on againſt him, 'is itſelf a tacit 
358 acknowledgement ' of i its injuſtice ; for, in the 
whole courſe of this violent oppoſition, argu- 
Wente hive been altogether — 22 a con- 


ſtant | 


1 
fan and moſt aſſiduous application ck to the 
ons and prejudice of the populace. Indeed 
EA the people uſed the ſmalleſt degree of reflegy 

tion, they muſt have remarkef, that to a.rapa- 

cious and ambitious miniſter (ſuch as he has been 
repreſented) a ſtate of war would have been the 
moſt proper to. haye accompliſhed his views,. 
War has always been uſed by Engliſh princes 
and Miniſters as a glaring light ro dazzle the eyes 
of the people, to call off their attention from af- 
fairs of ſtate, and to give employment to that 
reſtle and inquiſitive humour which always ac- 

companies a ſpirit of liberty. 

Far different was the conduct of Lord Be; 
conſcious of a perfectly good intention, he 
haps impolicically) thought that his cen 
would ſpeak for themſelxes; and. deſpiling g thoſe 
arts which good miniſters often find necelfary | o 
obtain the voice of the people, he, more than 
any good miniſter, became the object c of popular 
clamour. His virtues in private life are ur deb 
known tg thoſe who have the honour of his 
friend ſhipyhis patronage and encouragement of . 
men of genius reflect honour upon the taſte and 
humanit of the nation; and his. Iove of tho 
fine arts is an unqu ueſtionable mark of the good- 
neſs of his heart, and uprightneſs of his inten- 


tions; for the virtues and a love of the arts 


were never known. to. dwell but in the ſams | 
breaſt. n ä 
All thoſe * & violently oppe ſed the Mini- 


der ey be divided into three b odies; ; I mean | 
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intereſt in the oppoſition ; ; and thoſe unhappy 
ſpirits that ſubſiſt upon the commotions of their 


country. As to the firſt of theſe, that is, the 
mob, they, poor ſouls! know not what they 


do. Who does not ſee that a Prince or Mini- 


ſter, poſſeſſed of thoſe oſtentatious and Sing 


quali that diſtinguiſh Mr. Pitt, could lea 


e mob of any country into ſlavery and bon- 


dage, were they ever ſo little left to their own 
guidance? In regard to the ſecond, oppoſition 
muſt always be looked for, whilſt ambition and 
intereſt have a place in the world; but I can- 


not help eſteeming it a moſt unmanly ſpirit in 
tkhoſe who rejoice in the heart-byrning and dif- 
content of the community. Fond of the brutal 
| ſport, every new attack upon ſome perſonage of 
/ dignity and eminence is received with every tor 

ind any wretch, 
| However abandoned to vice or -diſhonour, is 
| eagerly courted to promote their Wirth, and 
contribute to their amuſement. To be pleaſed 
with ſuch ſport, appears a a certain mark of a 
bn cankered and envious mind; and that it is 
looked upon in no other light but ſport, we.can- 
not help inferring,: as the authors of it are held in 
contempt or hatred, even by thoſe who con- 
deſcend to receive this poor pere of 1 
| from them. | 
It muſt be a e reflection for every jy 
| » ſenſible Engliſhman | to be ob) iged to confeſs, 
| that almoſt Oy one of our late political papers 


ken of joy and ſatisfacion; an 
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the venerable mob; ſuch as have an Jinmediate 
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ſeemed to be the mere offspring of ſpleen and 
perſonal antipathy: And altho the freedom of 
the prels is certainly the greateſt bubyark of the 
people's liberties, yet it is to be feared, that in 
time the abuſe of it will produce its downfall; or 
deſtroy its effects: For if the alarm - bell of ſedi- 
tion be rung upon every frivolous or imaginary 
complaint, what are we to expect, but that, 
upon any juſt cauſe of fear or danger, the people 
will be apt to diſregard what they have been ſo 
often accuſtomed to hear with indifference ? or 
uo can ſay that the liberty of the preſs may not 
ſuffer (as that of the ſtage has already) by its 
exorbitant abuſe, during the management of 
Tome able and artful Miniſter? Let an Engliſh 
writer, who has nothing but his,.country's te- 
reſt in view, diſcoyer thgaxtiſices of an ill defign- 
ing Miniſter, he does nothing; but what is the 
duty of every good and vigilant. Citizen. He 
has an undoybted right to have a watchful eye 
upon thoſe Who'govern, the ſtate : He may at- 
rack with boldneſs when he fights with. nothing 
but the weapons of truth, and will have the 
glory of being the champion of the common 
cCauſe of liberty, | But for people with paſſion in- 
| ſtead of zeal, and malice inſtead of merit, veil- 
Ing - their private intereſt under. the ſpecious 
pretence of the public good, to make uſe of 
anonymous writings to render the Sovereign odi- 
aus to his ſubjects, is a pernicious and intolera- 
ble abuſe, *Tis turning a weapon to the deſtruc- 
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tion of HEE thar Mond! never be ade 
uſe of but for its defence: It obliges the Miniſter 
to divide his attention between domeſtic faction 
and the buſineſs of the ſtate; all the reſources he 


might otherwiſe have to ſupport the intereſt of 


is Sovereign abroad, he is obliged to employ at 
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home to defend himſelf againſt a party that la- 
bours inceſſantly ro accompliſh his rain; Is it 
not obvious that thoſe who conceal themſelves 
have ſeldom any good intention? And as zeal 
for the public welfare is not afraid to appear 
what it really is, fo party-ſpirit always uſes art 
to diſguiſe itſelf t Like hypocriſy, it is ever buſy 
Hiding the vices it has, and aſſuming virtues it 
is an utter ſtranger ro. There are indeed may 
0, thinking of nothing but to raiſe them 
ſelves on the ruins of their country, ſtick ar nd 
means, however infamous, to accompliſh their 
views. The ilbnaturt aud Curnility of ſuch 
certainly wants a bridle to fefffain it; by being 
leſt at liberty, it becomes 2 contagious diſeaſe; 
and of all others the moſt 1 e 
and deſtructive. DEN, 
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0 loſt to rd voice, 0 about! to Dame, 
Thou fiend accurgd, thou murderer of fame! 
Fell raviſher, from innocence to tear 
That names than life, than liberty more gear! 


Or what repay y thy guilt but endleſs ſcorn! + 
And know, immortal truth ſhall mock . toll; 
1 Immortal truth ſhall bid the ſhaft recoll ; 1 
' Wi 


: With rage 8 wing the deaidly dart "ITY 
And empty all irs poiſon in thy heart, at 


* Had theſe ſons of faction been e nith ; 
mangling the character of the late Miniſter, he 


himſelf only would have had cauſe to complain; 


but when they indiſcriminately attacked bis 
whole nation, in language that would diſgrace 
the very dregs of the people, and when this af 
ſault met with approbation and encouragement, 
it became full time for Scotchmen to look to 
themſelves. Shall 2 whole nation, honeſt and 
brave, ſubmit in peace to the infamous and 
groundleſs reproacik of a few abandoned. hi 
lings ; and can they ſee withou indignatle! 
theſe reproaches receiveq und approved by num. 
bers of the people? It is true, all general and 
en e tharges are equally diſregarded” 
1 nes . men of good ſenſe and un- 


rec d wich the ignorant, the. paſſionate, | 
Indeed, did thoſe who are the 
| dy to encourage and foſter this abuſe, 
confider « or pay the leaſt regard to the quarter 

hence it iſſues, they would not (I am perſuad- 
ed) drink ſo plentifully of a ſtream that runs 
from fo. foul a ſpring, In all courts of juſtice, | 
great regard is had to the character and reputa- 
tion of the witneſs who gives evidence. Why 
then may not Scotland have the fame juſtice, 
when the genes the world would conſider that 


Two. 
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his father, of all which he liked the-but 
if, in this way, nature had had its courſe; -and. that = trade had been 


2 diſpute, in which he would maintain that impuritas gn 


as 


twa of her buſieſt. enemies are men not to = 


matched in the ſtate for infamy and diſhonour. 


The one is known, and always mentioned, by 
the name of the dirty fellow, in the honourabie 


houſe, where it is a ſhame he. ſhould ſit; and 


The other F is at once fo infamous, 1a ahangdon- : 


99 1b + Horſefleſh the ſatyriſt. in = Rorteleh . we may 38 9 ow. 
erful effects of a proper application to our natural bent; for with 


little or no merit, beſide the aids furniſhed him by his matehleſs 


rancour and malevolence, he has obtained the voice of all baſe and 
barbarous groundlings. Horſefleſh's dfather was a ſerjeant in O- 
liver's army, to which noble rank he raiſed himſelf (from a gentle- — 
man of rank and file) by executing theicruel orders of his officers with 
the moſt brutal rigoyr ; and expreſſing at all times the utmolt hat- 


redꝭ to royalty and civil government. This brave man's ſori, 1 


he father of the preſent Horſefleſh, was a noted country- tinker 


known by the name of Cripple Ben, from a lameneſs he received 

at a bear-beating in Glouceſterſhire, When young 'Horlefleſh had 

reached his twelfth year, ſeveral callings, were propoſed to him by 
er beſt, It had been well 


ſhedding the blood of animals, father than bu chering characters 
of the faireſt hue. Surely nature never acted more. a than 
in dictating this choice to Horlefleſh ; nor Was eper min d and 
better 3 to one another than: are . hers: 8. * , WF | 
Hence the 3 chal mien 
In his dreſs and figure ſeen; 


Hence the mean and ſordid foul, 33 "ES 


Like his body rank and foul; - “! ! !! 
Hence that wild ſuſpicious peep, (ie 
Like 4 rogue that ſteals a ſheep, . _ + 
Like a butcher doom'd for, life . 

In his mouth to wear his knife z ; 
Hence he draws his daily food, 5 
Frem his tenants vital blood. swrr rr. 


But a far different dovicn was delved Bb 4 Hero for being 
en a time at a pvblic-houſe, where a learned — 
ks 


- | : 8 


11100 | 
0 And 15 baſe, that ſuch as he, bearing a ſa- 


G office in any Chriſtian church, brings a 


greater ſtain on religion than the objections of 
all the infidels of all the countries in Europe. 


What a' ſhame to the Engliſn nation . 4 


like the lion, they ſhould have jackalls employ- 
ed to ſtart them prey, which, like the lion, they 


* 4 


indiſcriminately devour: and gorge! Where is 


the man that can hear himſelf groſly abuſed, his 


| hotiour doubted, and his regard for the welfare 


of the community called in queſtion; yet rere 9 


5 ably ſubmir t to 5 N and ſhameful Ma 


4 


pk PS * inſti6a, 8 he PS 's pt | 
From that day the Dean, taking him under his care, progyſedieo to 


provide for kim; in the church: and furely never was ſhe cult 
a more unworthy ſon; inſtead of the mee 
files all the rancour of an enra 


times profeſſes the greateſt = | ir yet it is well known! . 


he . acted the e ypocrite for a a whine g. courſe of eat 


a, the tool of a deſpairing party, and a pro- 
pagator of falſhood, calumny, and malice. Whenever he ventures 
out of the way of his own proper walk, night and dullneſs reign round 
bim; no ghoſſ in the ſliades is more fleeting, airy, or unſubſtanti- 
al. in rab! and ſelf- imp ce a Dennis; in filth and ſcurrility 
a Deſoe; the matter which he eraits (by ſome called wit) ſtinks 
york chant the humour that iſſue from putrid ſores. His malice; 
would often have brought upon him the diſcipline of the pump or 


à baſe ſower of I" 0 


horſe-pond, had not thoſe he has abuſed been perſuaded, for his 
greater puniſhment, to leave him to himſelf; as a maniac who meets 


with no oppoſition, will ſoon wreck his rage upon his own perſon, 


perhaps. with a caſe-knife, or an halter. Like Dennis, he is dif- 5 
turbed with irhaginary danger; for in the courſe of his general a- 


buſe, having plentifully beſpattered the Scotch, at ſight of any one 


of that nation, he quickly turns him round, or takes down the firſt 


lane vr alley he can find. Like Defoe, he has left his own proper 


— to follow the lampooning trade; heaven grant, like 


Defoe, he may not loſe his ears; and here let Bob Birch, Jack 


hehe gall he pb N 


; 0 l nature formed 82 k 


x 4: 2 
1 is with no little 3 a man of honotif 
||| andſpi pirit reflects upon ſuch unwafrantable uſage; 
and in return for the countenance that has been 
given to this ſcoundrel-like proceeding, I muſt 
beg leave to preſent an Engliſhman the-follow- 
ing true and faithful OY as Juſt as the life 
A 
It is true hs love of our country, which na- 
ture has ingrafted on every heart, is a virtue in 
the higheſt degree, and abſolutely neceſſary for 
the welfare of every community. But vanity, 
ſelf. love, and prejudice, may ſo warp the judg- 
ment, and disfigure this virtue, as to render it 
n ſome nations highly ridiculous and cont 
bie a foreigner, who arrives in England, is 
11 ever ſo well diſpoſed 1 to entertain a favourable o- " 
pinion of the natives, hie too ſoon has cauſe to be 
{||| aſtoniſhed, and ſurpriſed, at the monſtrous ex- 
|||} cefsof their unmanly prejudices? Far from con- 
ming the merit to Partien engellencies, they 
wocwuld be thought to excell all mankind in all 
things; and altho' their ſavageneſs and want of 
taſte are almoſt proverbial thro” Europe, yet do 
they look upon themſelves as matchleſsin Satin 
of taſte, and in good. nature the firſk- peo le .of 
the univerſe, _ "200 - 
- Rouſſeau (one of the coal philoſog 
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ers in 
| Europe, and whoſe knowledge of human nature 
2 $1188 -} univerſally reſpected ) has given his opinion of 
this nation, as a people cruel ſavage, and unkind. 
4A ; 4 an is 882 2 to ww 5 

i 55 


| n | 
— all che * an Engliſhman abe to claim 
is ſure to obtain his enmity and contempt; but 
every Engliſhman is the friend of him Who ar- 
knowledges the ſuperiority of the nation. No- 
thing do I know {will an Engliſhman. fa ) of 
other nations, having never travelled; but this 1 
know, that England is in every reſpect the rich- 
| eſt of all countries. | 
_ - The people of Lower Brittany peer that. 
their language derives its origin from the Tower 
of Babel; and a certain Swediſh author pretends, 
that it is to Sweden we owe the firſt diſcoveries 
in ſciencies and arts: thus the more unwiſe the 
man, the more apt is he to claim tranſcendent, 
or unlimited praiſe, to himſelf and nation 
Notwithſtanding the Engliſſt entertain a dean 
pi all ſuch is the exceſs 
of their ir Wf-complaceney, that they conceive all 
atth. regard them as of a ſuperior 
Qu I believe nothing could convince an 
Englihnafl but acular demonſtration, that a 
French witer ſhould talk of them in the follow- 
ing terms he declares. they are a people which! he 
and that he Jooks. upon them among the o- 
1 ions of Europe, as. wolnes among the differ- 
ſpecies of animals. But Guy Patin, the author 
of this, is little eſteemed in France, for the ſame 
reaſon that the Engliſh would have held him in 
high repute, I mean for his violent national pre- 
Judices. Intereſt and Pride are the ruling move- 
den in rhemind of LopLoglihman: The Scotch 
1 wie "OD might 
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might live in peace and unmoleſted, did riof theif 
riſing merit cauſe jealouſy in this unkind and un- 


a 


ſocial nation. Chearfulneſs and ſweetneſs of tem- 
per they are utter ſtrangers to. An Engliſnman 
is never ſo happy as during ſome violent commo- 
tion of the: ſtate; it requires ſomething more 
than common to keep his dull and ſluggiſh ſpi- 
rits in motion. Notwithſtanding all cher pre- 
tenſions to philoſophy, they are utterly unac- 
quainted with what chiefly merits the name, the: 
true art of living happy. The ſocial and endear-: 
ing virtues reſide not in their hearts. Do but ex- 
amine the face of an Engliſhman [a certain type 
of his mind )all is rough, harſh, forbidding, and 
diſcouraging. A taſte for the fine arts, which con- 
ſtantly marks out the well-attuned mind, you 
ſeek for in vain in this kingdom: in vain are the 
ſeeds imported hither, this is not their proper or 
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natural Soil; if they ſhoor a fe roots, rhey are 


' ſoon killed by productions of bad taſte, the plant 


chat thrives and naliphies: moſt” a bur 


| this country. 


Whoever hope to pleaſe an i Engliſhman, will - 
| foop or late find all his labour in vai 11 n. The 


1 ara I hu Scorch are fallen pr censeo and 
| talk too little; but-whoever has dined at an En- 
a ordinary, will find more reſerve, cenſure, : 
dullneſs, and unſociableneſs, than in any other 
en upon earth. Notwithſtanding this ge- 
neral gi and Aas with other na- 


us, 
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Ve | 
tions, they have very lir ie real love of their ownt 
all is envious, ſelfiſh, and little; and I am | 
ſuaded, in any great exigency of ſtate, there is 
hardly a nation in Europe where the members of 
the community would do fo litile for the gene- 
ral good. „Hoſpitality, that certain touchſtone 
of a nation's virtues, is here almoſt utterly un- 
known; inſomuch that if you are inyited to a 
perſon's houſe, you muſt diſcharge your dinner 
by paying the ſervants, whilſt the maſter ſtands 
by and looks on: nay, there is nothing more com- 
mon, than when an inferior gueſt ſhall happen 
to dine at a great man's table, to have a hottle 
of ports or Jome common wine, 21866 WO 


we may add, to: the roll of * hard ata 
great man's. tab] the .Chaplain muſt retire, when 5 
a niceſt dif es 8 
dever an Evgliſhman may bexradge 
his friend good cheer, he is by no meansa niggar 

to himſelfsEet the annals of England tell how ma- 
her pringes have died by gluttony than 
os ſword; 3- and let the phyſicians declare:how 
many eitizens of London daily die martyrs to 
then with all the other brutal conſequences 


of a eity⸗feaſt. Is there a modern Engliſnman, 


who for a feaſt old not barter all thoſe invaluable 
liberties his anceſtors ohtained him? Gorge but 
| one of them to the throat, and he will give 
li ay. friends, an country, for this truly 

; noble 
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{|} conceal; and upon the {lj ghiteſt 
even withour any, they Will expreſs: their anti- 


+} Gbaboon, an Tralian ape, a  beaſtly Dutch Im, 
JW 4 Ges man hog ; which laſt they ſhould: certainly 


| dent; f for n 18 more come! than to 


16 
which England las rio equal | 


noble pleaſure, in in 
upon eartn. 

So great is the blind oyerweening pride of 
this people, that they are always beſt Peabe to 


find a foreigner of a contemptible character and 


appearance; the leſs ſuch a one is eſteemed, the 
more is he ſought after and courted; and they are 


rejoiced to find particular inſtances to juſtify 
their contempt for a whole nation. 


So utterly 
deſtitute are they of any idea of putin 
that ſhould a perſon give due praiſe to any patti- 


cular nation, he is conſidered as little leſs than a 
rebel, and runs no ſmall riſque: of receiving ſome | 


brutiſh roken of their diſpleaſure, Tf rhey once 
conceive. a prejudice, they will not even read 
what can be ſaid in your defence; and you will 


be under a neceſſity of making of of ſome arci- 
fice to decoy them into a 
have to ſay. 
by them with an equal degree 


eating of what von 
All nations on earth are regarded 
OT (contempt or 
hatred, which they are not at All follicitoùs r6 
provocation, or 


pathy in ſuch terms as theſe; a chatte 


ring French 


have kept for themſelves, to which none ſurely 
have ſo good à title. Nay, their prepoſſeſſi ion 


11 is not a whit leſs againſt the people With whom 


are united under the fame laws and, govern» 


hear 


bf 


6 
ant the * beggarly Scot, and impu ude 


Iriſh thief, uttered with equal malice and {| pite _ I 


- againſt theſe their fellow ſubje&ts. The very 
women and children are taught and encouraged 
to carry on this civil war of words. Excellent 
and admirable diſpoſition of mind! Whilſt fo- 
reigners of affluence and fortune are deterred 
from ſetting foot in England, on account of 
this well-known. and notorious barvarity of man- 
ners, they reſort to France in infinite numbers, 
| Where they ſpend their time and money amongſt. | 
a people more kind, more obliging, more ſocial, 
and alſo more political. Even the Engliſh no- 
bility and people of fortune reſort in great num- 
bers to France; in ſearch of true happii 
which their countrymen age ſo little agu 
with, and ſo lictle dil d to, cultivate or im- 
prove. 1 f 
Jo obtain the good. graces ns an u Eogliſhban | 
there is onlyſene way, which is by the avenue 
of flattery and adulation ; for any pliant French, 
valet, who ean reduce himſelf to a proper ſtate 
of humility” and ſubmiſſion, is ſure to obtain the 
management of ſome great man's houſe, and to 
lead higwhole family by the noſe. 
_ quarrelſome z and diſſatisfied is the min dof | 
an 5 Engliſhman, that if he is excluded an oppor- | 
tunity of expreſſing his hatred againſt foreigners, 
he will certainly. fall. out- with ſome of his own 
. for not being born where he was; 
nay, + lp are. certain counties in i Ge 


| 18 
which f it is a * 8 1 to be born i in, 
he will ſind it a hard matter, in ſome companies, 
to remove the prejudices that are conceived 
againſt him. 

Buch is the exceeding depravity of this cls, 
that there is ſcarce a laudable motive to human 
action, which is not totally extinct among them, 
Patriotiſm, or love of our country, is eyen be- 
come the ſport of the common people, as it has 
long been the ſubject of ridicule to thoſe in high 
life. Even Religion has no longer intereſt e- 
nough to create a diſpute in its favour ; people 
of almoſt every rank being poſſeſſed of a rooted 
and perfect indifference, on that, and eyery other 
ſubject, whoſe actuating motives are not 8 
mean, and mercenary. 
There is not 2 vice. or folly, to . 5 
Engliſhman 3 is ſubject, that his vanity will not 
conſtrue into a merit or virtue. If you ſay an 
| Engliſhman is rough and brutal, he will tell 
vou, it is a certain token of courage: and liber- 
ty; altho' he, WhO has the ſmalleſt knowledge 
of human nature, knows, that a coward is al- 
ways brutal and turbulent; or at leaſt, that he, 
Who is brutal and turbulent, is do 8 man of 
1 courage. N 
F it . Whoever has "RY a man tand in the ilory 
in England, muſt for ever forego the humanity 
of this nation : Bur, perhaps, it will be ſaid, the 
heinouſneſs of ſuch crimes, as merit the pillory, 
auen be puniſhed with too Sr a degree of 
ſeverity 
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feverity. Was this then che caſe with one Carey, w 
à drayman, who, ſeveral years ago, was pillor'd 
for a moſt unnatural vice, and who (ir was ob- 
ſerved by the news-monger) had been remark- 


ably buſy in pelting moſt unmercifully, a man, 


who, for the ſame crime, had been raiſed to that 
too common and horrid pre-eminence? Was it, 
I fay, in this man, a ſenſe- of the unnatures * 
crime of the offender; that cauſtd his uncommon 
zeal; or was it not that natural and brutal bar- 
batity, which we all know to be inherent in baſe 
and fordid fouls. | 

| Were à man diſpoſed to ranſack the public 
news · papers, thoſe repoſitories of Engliſh vir- 
tue, what would he think of the modeſty of 
this nation, which fo boldly claims a. ſuperior | 
mare of merit and virtues? And altho' every 
news- paper teems with proofs of the moſt aban- 
doned people, with vices the moſt ufinatural, de- 
ſtructive, and dangerous to ſociety ; yet, thanks 
to their matchleſs ſelf importance, they remain 
altogether blit 
hear them talk of themſelves, one would con- 
ceive them to be a nation of warriours, and 
men of honour. Perhaps, indeed, it is ſo; per- 
haps, in England, there are no pimps, paraſites, 
nor panders, no thieves, infidels, blaſphemers, 
ſodomites, nor falſe-ſwearers: How unjuſtly and 
falſly then are they accuſed? for even in laſt 
night's London Chronicle, which now lies be- 
fore me, there is a letter from a man who offers 
1 9 1 | to 
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to ſwear throngh thick and thin; at certain ſtats 
ed rates; and alſo, to engage his wife to do the 
ſame, and at the fame. price. There is alſo, in 
the ſame paper, an account of one Samuel Ray, 


an old notorious offender, who, having deluded 


into a moſt unnatural vice, many young, poor, 
and ignorant boys, was admitted to bail, upon 


the ſmall conſideration of 100 l. advanced by his 
brother, a man of a very conſiderable fortune; 


of ſo tr fling a nature doth even this moſt unna- 
tural vice ſeem to be regarded. 5 

Of all the various matters which the Engi th 
are apt to boaſt of; the happy conſtitution of 
their country is certainly the beſt founded ſub- 


ject of exultation; yer notwirhſtanding their 


acknowledged ſuperiority i in this reſpect, it is ap· 
parently evident, that had it been their fortune, at 
ſome certain periods of time, inſtead of a Prince, 
timid and weak; to have had a King, brave, am+ 
bitious, reſolute, oſtentatious, and wiſe, their 


- liberties would long ago have fallen a ſacrifice to 
that Prinee's ambition, and at this day they 


might have been one of the moſt enſſaved nations 
in Europe. Did ever à prince upon earth reign 


| more deſpotically than Hey the eighth reigned 


in England? In his time, ſays an Englifh author, 
& The voice of the law was but the: echo of the 
e king.” Nor, indeed, was liberty more known 


in England, in the reign of the great Elizabeth : 


During her life, as often as any member of the 


of 


| | ( 21 A | 
of diſpteaſure, ſhe would order * 1 | 


be taken from their ſeats in parliament, and 
committed to the Tower; and, upon being pe- 
titioned to releaſe them, the houſe would receive 
in.anſwer, That they were committed for reaſons 
beſt known to the Queen, and that they would 
be delivered up when her Majeſty ſhould, think 
proper. Nay, even ſuch language as the follow- 
ing, (language never uttered but in the moſt en- 
- flaved country) was the Engliſh Houſe: of Com- 
mons accuſtomed: peaceably to hear: All we 
* have (fail Serjeant Heyle in a debate) is her 
« Majeſty's, and ſhe may lawfully, at her plea- | 
« ſure, take it from us; yea, ſhe hath as much 
right to all our lands and goods. as to any of 
<. the revenues of her crown.” Such was the 
2 latiguage then in uſe; ſurely more worthy - of a 
Turkiſh Divan. than of the ſo much boaſted Eng- 
lim Houſe of Commons. Indeed, during the 
whole of this long reign, every action of the 
Queen teſtified the moſt unlimited power, as eve- 
ty action of the ſubject did the moſt ſlaviſii abaſe - 
ment and ſubmiſſion. Thus do we ſee, that, 
when the ſpirit of the Engliſh encounters vigo- 
rous and able meaſures, they can be as mean as 
any nation upon earth; but, if their King ſhould 
chance to be a good, gentle, humane, and be- 
nevolent Prince, let the inſtance of the unhappy 
Charles the firſt evince to what extremities: their 
inhumanity will reach. 
But if the Engliſh have had the good fortune 
to eſcape the chains that have ſo often been po 
1 | ge 
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ed for 3 3 ) hiſs country wit 
certainly effect what in others hath been eng 
about by the ambition of Princes. In En gland 
there is nothing ſo common as to 3 the 
whole blame upon the Miniſter of every ſtep ta- 
ken, or every tax laid on diſagreeable to the Pegs 
ple. What more than this could be done was 
the Parliament for ever diſſolved ; or wherein 
conſiſts the nature of a deſpotic government but 
in this, that the will of one man is a law to the 
nation? It was a common ſaying of a great Mini- 
ſer of ſtate, talking of the Houſe of Commons, 
« That he could have all the votes of the Houſe 
« jf he would; but that he contented himſelf 


A 


| «© with buying only as many as vere neceſſary | 
„ to make himſelf maſter of it.“ 


O venal coun- 
try, that would ſoon be fold, were there a _ 
chaſer rich enough to be found! 

Having already given proof to what . of 


meanneſs the Engliſh may be reduced, let us ſee 


how they appear, attended with ſueceſs and pro- 
ſperity. - Here, I am afraid, we ſhall find them, 
in the higheſt pitch, inſolent and oppreſſive, as 
well as impolitic: for having, in the courſe of 


ſeveral centuries, obtained dominion over Ireland, 


principally by means of the internal diviſions that 
ſubſiſted among the petty princes of that coun- 
try, they obſerved a conduct, during their rule, 
that has not a parallel in hiſtoryß. | 

*« Moſt of the inſtitutions. (fays an Engliſh 


[| T ** hiſtorian) by WINCH Ireland was "qa | 


06 Were, 
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+ were, to the laſt degree, abſurd, and ſuch as 
no ſtate before had ever thaughr of for pre- 
“ ſerving dominion over its conquered provinces. 
The ſmall army which they maintained in Ire- 


land they never ſupplied regularly with pay; 


and, as no money could be levied from the 


iſland, which poſſeſſed none, they gave their 
ſoldiers the privilege of free-quarter upon the 
natives. Rapine and infolence inflamed the 


hatred which prevailed between the conquer- 
* ors and the conquered 3 want of ſecurity a- 
* mong the Iriſh introducing deſpair, nouriſhed 
« {till farther the ſloth ſo natural to an unculti- 
vated people. 
„But the Engliſh 1 Ges their Ill- 
judged tyranny. Inſtead of inviting the Iriſh 
* to adopt the more civilized manners of their 


conquerors, they even refuſed, tho” earneſtly 


ſollicited, to communicate to them the privi- 
lege of their laws, and everywhere marked 
them out as aliens and as enemies. Thrown. 


out of the protection of juſtice, the natives 


could find ſecurity no- where but in force, and 
flying the neighbourhood of cities, which they 
could not approach with ſafety, they ſheltered 
themſelves in their marſnes and foreſts from 
the inſolence of their unhuman maſters. 


Being treated like wild beaſts they became 


ſuch, and, joining the ardor of revenge to their 


« yet untamed barbarity, they grew every day 
more intractable and more dangerous. 
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ngliſn Princes eſteemed the con- 
queſt of the diſperſed Iriſh to be more the ob- 
ject of time and patience than the ſource of 
military glory, they willingly delegated that 
office to private adventurers, who, enliſting 
ſoldiers at their own charge, conquered pro- 
vinces of that iſland, which they converted to 
their own profit. Separate juriſdictions and 
principalities were eſtabliſhed by theſe lordly 
conquerors ; the power of peace and war was 


_ aſſumed ; military law was exerciſed over the 
Iriſh whom they ſubdued. 


Hence, even at 
the end of the ſixteenth century, when almoſt 
every Chriſtian nation was cultivating with ar- 


dor, all the civil arts of life, that iſland, lying 


in a temperate climate, enjoying a fertile ſoil, 
acceſſible in its ſituation, poſſeſſed of innume- 
rable harbours, was ſtill, notwithſtanding theſe 


advantages, inhabited by a people whoſe cu- 
ſtoms and manners approached nearer thoſe 


of ſavages than barbarians,”* 


Thus far having endeavoured to point « out the 


merits and character of the Engliſh, let us next 
take a view of the ſuppoſed advantages which 


Scotland is ſaid to have reaper * the union of 


the two kingdoms. 


When Henry the ſeventh was galt lag in 


council, the marriage of his eldeſt daughter with 
the King of Scotland, ſome. objected that Eng- 


fand, by means of that aiatee, might fall un. 
der the dominion of Scotland: 


% No, replied 
60 mon ; 


LW 

36 Henry, in that event Scotland ry only be- 
« come an acceſſion to England.“ Such every 
man maſt. have foreſeen, who had the ſmalleſt 
knowledge of the affairs of nations. What elſe 
has been, or poſſibly can be, the conſequence of 


an union between a powerful people and another 


ſo much inferior in every thing that conſtitutes 


the ſtrength of nations, namely, riches, power, 
fertility, and number of inhabirants? What elſe 


has been the fate of Scotland, bur to be, as it 


were, ſwallowed up in the name of her more 
powerful neighbour? What elſe but this proſpect 
inſpired the Scotch with ſo much antipathy to 
the Union, which the Engliſh ſo often courted 

and deſired, both-nations being ſenſible of all the 


conſequences that would attend it? Indeed fo a- ! 


verſe were they in general to this impolitic mea- 
ſure, that the Engliſh miniſtry, ſeconded by the 


| principal of the Scotch nobility, deſpaired- of e- 


ver accompliſhing their. purpoſe. The whole na- 


tion, during the continuance of this tranſaction, | 


was in the moſt violent commotion and diſorder; 


warlike preparations were making in every part of 


the kingdom; and, had the nobility in general 
been as averſe as the body of the people were to 


this affair, in all probability, i it never would have 


been aceompliſhed. 

The advantages reſulting to England, from 
this meaſure, were great and numerous. The 
government of England, even after the union 
of. the crowns, could never be fafe, whilſt 
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Scotland remained a ſeparate and diſtinct king - 


dom, at liberty to make laws, ſet up trading 


companies, or raiſe forces at her pleaſure ; nor 


was the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Hanover ſe- 


cure, while the parliament of Scotland had an 
indubitable right to depart ſrom that meaſure ; 
and a ſtrong party was actually formed for that 
purpoſe, By uniting the intereſts of both king · 
doms, England obtained much greater force, 


and conſequently much greater weight and im- 


portance abroad. The advantage of bringing 
both nations under one form of government, 


the ſeat of which being fixed in England, the 


Nobles of both nations would reſort thither and 
every advantage that might accrue to Scotland, 
muſt of conſequence center there. The well- 
known turn of the Scorch to arms, their bravery, 
and neglect of trade, gave a ſtrong afſurance, 
and has' been verified in the event, that the 
army and navy of England, would draw infinite 
aſſi ſtance from thence, whilſt her trade would 
Theſe were 
conſiderations ſo high in- themſelves, and of 
ſuch certainty in their conſequences, that the 
bulk of the Engliſh nation eagerly embraced 
the meaſure, and thought they could not ſer 
the purchaſe at too high a rate. 

The advantages reſulting to and from 


the Union were certainly far leſs demonſtrable. 
Ihe trading part of the nation 'beheld their 


commerce ſaddted with HEAVY: duties and reſtric- 
. tions 


27 
tions, EVE" 1 the privilege of trading 
to the Engliſh plantations as a precarious and 
uncertain proſpect of advan tage. From the 
great majority of Engliſh members in parliament, 
they had nothing to expect but diſcouragement 
in every branch "of trade that might happen to 
claſh with that of England. They foreſaw that 
being deprived of all the objects that refine or 
| animate a people, of the preſence of their prince, 
of the concourſe of nobles, of the ſplendor and 
elegance of a court, an univerſal dejection of 
Jpirit would certainly prevail ; and the trade of 
the nation, deprived of all theſe animating objects, 
inſtead of flouriſhing would decay away. It was 
| beſides dreaded, that men of ſpirit and ambiti- 
on, the fitteſt to promote the trade and advan- 
tage of the country, would many of them go a- 
broad, or follow the court, and reſort to Eng- 
land, between which kingdom and Scotland, 
till then there had been but little intercourſe. 
All this, as was foreſeen in Scotland, has accord- 
ingly fallen out. Vet notwithſtanding all theſe 
conſiderations, when in the courſe of a war, in 
which the Scotch fought with a degree of cou- 
rage, at leaſt equal to any of their fellow ſub- 
Jets; when in every thing they reſtified the 
ſame regard and attachment to their common 
country ; when their fidelity, ſpirit, and honour, 
has not received a ſtain; at this time a Scorch- | 
man was called to the head of affairs by his So- 
vereign; this nobleman's private life, in every | 
reſpec, bailles the ſevereſt Wee of envy it- | 


ſelf 4 


0 
elf; as His SE has been demonſtrated in 
a manner that will hereafter adorn the hiſtorian's 
page. Yet no ſooner had this nobleman aſſum- 
ed the management of affairs, than every tool 
of faction and defamation was at work againſt 
him. Every infamous means were made uſe of 
to raiſe the contagion of diſcontent and hatred 


. in the minds of the people. That curſed con- 
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tagion which ſpread among the infatuated Hol- 
landers, and brought upon them the guilt of 
ſhedding the blood of the glorious De Witt, the 
moſt virtuous, wiſe, and juſt citizens Europe 


ever ſaw; and whoſe fame and misfortunes win 


never die. Little leſs had like to have been the 
fate of the nobleman in queſtion, and, let me 
add, little leſs are either his merit or his virtues- 
Curſed be that man whoſe ear is ever open to the 
baſeſt and moſt ſlanderous reflections, but deaf 
to the voice of truth and innocence. How many 
there are of that caſt in England, T have already 
declared my opinion; and, let me add, that 1 
ſincerely wiſh this our forced and jarring friend- 
ſhip were entirely diſſolved. Then would Eng- 
land feel the want of that power, by the foree 
of whoſe arms, almoſt in an equal degree, hath 
the glory of the nation been raiſed and maintain- 
ed: And then perhaps would the moſt prepoſ- 
ſeſſed and prejudiced Engliſhman repent of his 
brutal conduct, and feel, with compunction, the 
truth and juſtice of the following obſervations of 


one of the beſt and wifeſt of his own country- 
men. 


— 


. 


8 Whenever ths Lord Li Littleton) I read an 
account of the wars between the Engliſh and 
the Scotch, I think I am reading a melan- 
choly hiſtory of civil diſſentions. Whichever 
Aide is defeated, their loſs appears to me a toſs | 


to the whole, and an advantage to ſome fo- 
Teign enemy of Great Britain. But the 


ſtrength of that -iſland is made by the Union 


complete, and fuperior to all other powers. 
What a great Engliſh poet has laid i in one in- 
ſtance, iS now true in all: 


The Hotſpur an fs Douglas both 1 


Are confident Ard the world in e 


4 


Who e can reſiſt Engliſh Ip” Scotch valout 


combined? When ſeparated and oppoſed, they 
balance each other: united, they hold the 
balance of Europe. If all the Scotch blood 
that has been ſhed for the French, had been 


poured out to oppoſe their ambition; if all 


* the Engliſh blood that has been ſpilt in was i 
againſt Scotland, had been preſerved, France | 
would have long ago been rendered incapable | 
* of diſturbing: our peace, and Great Britain | 


would have been the firſt nation in Europe. 


*The Scorch were not made to be ſubject to 
England, or any other power. Their ſouls 


were too great, their ſpirits too high, for ſuch 


a dependence. Their generous ſcorn of a 
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foreion yoke, their ſtrong love of FOO, 
dence and freedom, made. their Union with 
England more natural and more proper. Had 
the ſpirit of the Scotch been ſervile or baſe, 
it could not have coalited with that of the 


formed in much the ſame mould. They are 


virtues, the ſame impatience of ſervitude, the 
ſame magnanimity, courage, and prudence, 
the ſame genius for policy, ſciences, arts. 
« And ſo much have the minds of the Scotch 


produced by the Union, that they have diſ- 


| 7 being excelled by their genius, if chere could 


« no diſtinction between the two nations. May 
* there. ever ſubſiſt a laudable emulation, with- 
Fut any mean jealouſy ! and the efforts which 


of wit and good learning, As well as that ac- 
uired by arms.“ 
=. we ſee are the fentiments of a noble- 


| virtues. This is not the language of faction, e- 
ver mercenary and ever changing, but the pure 


deed, | 


'Englith. The minds of both nations ara 


congenial, and filled with the ſame noble 


profited; by the ſettled peace and tranquillity 


covered ſuch talents in all branches of litera- 
ture, as might render the Engliſh jealous of 


remain 2 competition, when there remains 


« that emulation will cauſe, may render our 
iſland ſuperior to Italy or Greece, in the fame 


man, much admired for his merits as well as his 


5 effuſions of Juſtice, truth, and conviction. In- 
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deed, for every. hireling, who in the heat of 
rage and party, ſhall loſe all fight of truth and 


impartiality ; or thoſe who, to ſerve their views 


of intereſt and ambition, may abuſe and defame 
that nation, I will produce authors, Who, in the 


cool retreat of ſtudy and philoſophy, have. 
vouched for its merit with equal warmth and 


regard. Theſe are the works that never die, 


That are admired and read with pleaſure, when 


the underſtanding is cleared from the miſts of 
hear, of paſſion, and of prejudice, that cloud 
and intercept the judgment in the times of fari- 
ous faction and diſpute. | 

Of all thoſe who have oontribiited: ro Elle tente 
the ferment of the nation, the city of London 
hath certainly held the principal part. Headed 


by their factious writers, they have conſtantly 


kept up the cry of party and diſcontent, Igno- N 


rant of the firſt principles/of politics, they decide 
like dictators upon the moſt difficult and ardgous 


matters of ſtate. Utterly unacquainted with War, 
and its attendants, want, danger, and diſtreſs, | 


what bloody battles do they fight at home in the 


lap of eaſe, peace, and affluence ; and whilſt the 
brave men of both nations, who have ſeen and 
„ experienced | 


\ 


* Hor lle 3 theſe writers bs PE the city, every ong 
mult obſerve; for whilſt Churchill, (one of the authors of the North 
Briton) - to ſerve. his party, ſhall flatter. the city, in his poem of the 
Ghoft (where he ſpeaks his real ſentiments) he treats the citizens 


with t n eng and deriſion mot in every page · | 


1 


experienced the courage of each other in the field 5 


brethren, like ſoldiers, and like fellow ſubjects; 
the pampered ſons of affluence and eaſe, treat 
| with contempt thoſe who have added ah a 
glory to the honour of the land. 
Such, indeed, for ſome time paſt hath bout 
Fs ſtate of parties, that I cculd have wiſhed 
Lord B- had reſigned all connection with the 
government, had proper meaſures been uſed to 
bring about that end. But when inſtead of fair 
and candid means of effecting this purpoſe, and 
when no material fault could be alledged againſt 
the Miniſter, the moſt ſcandalous arts were prac- 
tiſed to involve him in a general diſgrace, which 
= hath been moſt aſſiduouſſy endeavoured to bring 
upon his country; a diſgrace which, by the ſame 
arts of marking out, and violently exaggerating 
every fault and demerit, and carefully obſerving 
tro mention none of its virtues, might be effec- 
tually brought upon any nation of the earth, at 
leaſt in the eye of ignorance, paſſion, and 
prejudice; when ſuch an unparalleled conduct as 
this. was deſerved, a reſignation muſt appear a 
facrifice made of the rights of his country, to the 
ſhameful arts of party and ambition. To what 

| unjuſt and infamous arts will not party and am- 
bition reduce irs votaries? But che day will come 
1 ein hiſtory will take a view of the mo- 
| tives 
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and on the ocean, incorporate and converſe like 
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| 1858 hs merit of all their actions: then maby 


4 à Wreich, ſnatched by infamy from the grave of I 


oblivion, will be delivered-down to future gene- 
' rations, marked with every token of diſhonout 
and diſgrace. One thing, however, during this - 
whole tranſaction, hath given me no {mall de- 
gree of pleaſure, hat altho' the ſtupid, the young, 
and the giddy; equally fond of a playhouſe- riot 
or a diſt urbance in the ſtate, have ſided with the 
ſeditious; yet thoſe wWho are moſt reinarkable 
for their judginent, and whom years have diveſt- 
ed of all violence of paſſion, I have always found 
ready to condemn and diſapprove, in the higheſt 
degree, the ſhameful arts that have lately been 
practiſed. Such men as theſe J have often heard 
ay, As Enęliſlinen, as Scotchinen, let us 

_ «ſerve our country; as inen let us treat one a- 
* notber as brethren; let us bear no hatred to 
4 any but thoſe who (of whatever nation they 
« happen 10 be) dare break through the ſacred 
10 bands that bind men together — 
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